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Thayer's Life of Beethoven.* 


(Translated for this Journal from the Leipzig Allgemeine 
Musikalische Zeitung). 
; Iv. 

The article from the Bonn Zeitung, which we 
have given in the last two numbers, contains, ac- 
cording to its title, only an abstract of Thayer's 
first-two Books, ending with a brief notice of 
Beethoven’s first visit to Vienna. We resume 
the thread of the narrative where Beethoven 
went to Vienna a second time, never more to 
leave it. 

“Like the great number of students and young 
people,” says Thayer, “who came there every 
year to find teachers and instruction, had this 
small and slender, swarthy and pock-marked, 
black-eyed and black haired young musician of 
22 years journeyed to the capital, to pursue the 
study of his Art still furthef with the small and 
slender, swarthy and pock-marked, black-haired 
and black-eyed old master.” Beethoven in fact 
is said to have had even more of the Moor in his 
aspect than his teacher Haydn. At first we find 
him occupied with setting up his domestic estab- 
lishment in young bachelor fashion. A little 
Diary (“Tagebuch”), the existence of which was 
quite unknown till now, gives us a purely human 
peep into the beginning of Beethoven’s Vienna 
life, and makes him appear as rather an orderly 
young man, who regularly writes down his ex- 
perditures and from time to time draws the bal- 
ance between cash in hand and current or fixed 
monthly expenses. At the same time he seems 
to have had the design to make himself liked as an 
elegant young fellow: we find in the Diary the 
address of a dancing master! But he must soon 
have felt somewhat low in spirits, for not only 
did the 100 ducats fail him, which had been prom- 
ised him in Bonn, but presently a Job’s message 
came, to the effect: that his father had suddenly 
died, and this raised a question about the salary 
which he had thus far received for the father and 
the brothers, who had removed with him to Vi- 
enna. Fortunately, through the mediation of 
his friend Franz Ries, in Bonn, the payment was 
for a while continued ; but only for a few months, 
and then every shadow of support from that quar- 
ter is lost, and the young artist sees himself 
thrown back upon his genius and his industry. 

The main object of his stay in Vienna, 
Haydn’s instruction, was kept in view from the 
outset. It began soon after his arrival (Novem- 
ber 1792), but only lasted to the end of the year 
1793. Itis already well known, that teacher 
and scholar were never able to entirely suit each 
other. Beethoven wanted to become firmly 
grounded in theory; but Haydn does not seem 
to have been the man for that. He allowed vio- 
lations of the strict rules to pass unquestioned in 
the pupil’s exercises, while at the same time he 
wounded the young artist, who already stood 
firm in his way of composition, by what he deem- 
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ed unnecessary remarks about his works. More- 
over, the suggestion that he should call himself 
“Pupil of Haydn” on the title page of his Sona- 
tas (Op. 2), which Beethoven declined to do, 
made the relation still more difficult between 
them. It appears, nevertheless, that Beethoven 
wanted to keep on pleasant terms with Haydn, 
and would now and then treat him with choco- 
late or coffee,—which entry, “for me and 
Haydn,” occurs several times among the expen- 
ditures. It is known that Beethoven at the same 
time took lessons of Schenk, and then, on ac- 
count of Haydn’s departure for London, “was 
given oter” by him to Albrechtsberger (Janua- 
ry 1794). Probably Beethoven took lessons on 
the Violin also of Schuppanzigh ; for the Diary 
contains the memorandum: “Schuppanzigh 3 
times per W. (Week ?), Albrechtsberger 3 times 
per W. (Week ?).” Thayer thinks, that the 
lessons with Albrechtsberger also did not extend 
much over a year, partly because Beethoven was 
already greatly taken up with other occupation, 
partly because the larger half of the book of 
S udies, which has been preserved, falls within a 
much later period. Thayer confirms the state- 
ments of G. Nottebohm about “Beethoven’s Stud- 
ies,” for instance, what he says of the good un- 
derstanding between the scholar and the new 
teacher. 

The condition of music at that time in Vienna, 
to which the author devotes the second Chapter 
of this Book, is already known through several 
writers, such as Otto Jahn and others. We 
know that the Italians reigned in the Court Ope- 
ra, while the other opera companies, such as 
those of Schikaneder and Marinelli, were already 
far gone in decline. The church music seems to 
have stood “upon a very low standpoint.” Pub- 
lic concerts there were none, with the exception 
of those old “Academies” for the benefit of wid- 
ows and orphans of musicians. On this side, 
therefore, Beethoven could expect but indiffer- 
ent advantages for the future. So much the 
more active was the semi-public and private mu- 
sical life in Vienna, particularly through the 
lively musical feeling of the many wealthy po- 
tentates, who spent a part of the winter in Vien- 
na, and some of whoth even in summer lived not 
too far from Vienna in the country and there, 
partly through their own larger or smaller Ca- 
pellen, partly by the active participation of them- 
selves and their friends, cultivated music with 
great zeal. These were the circles in which 
Beethoven had at first to gain a foothold and 
knew how to gain it. Thayer brings before us 
the musical amateurs who distinguished them- 
selves in those years and describes the way in 
which they practised music. 


It is not to be wondered that Beethoven soon 
conquered this field for himself. He was already 
known even from Bonn to many of the nobles; 
he was the “pupil of Haydn ;” also in high favor 
with Count Waldstein, whose ties of relationship 
reached into the highest circles of nobility. More- 





over it is remarkable that no such eminent piano 
player and improvisator, no such interesting com- 
poser had appeared since Mozart. One can im- 
agine what an impression those three Trios, Up. 1, 
made in these circles, and how our young compos- 
er’s skill in the Variation form immediately won 
him many warm admirers. While Beethoven was 
not exactly avaricious with such triflesand did not 
even hesitate to write dances for a charity ball 
of the “Society of Plastic Artists,” which made 
him an uncommon number of friends, he was on 
the other hand greatly inclined,to hold back in 
the publication of his larger works. He wanted 
the Trios Op. 1, and then again the first two 
Concertos, to become well known i: various ways, 
before entrusting them to a publisher. About 
the publication »t — se Trios Thayer communi- 
cates some very interesting documents, which 
exhibit the Beethoven of that time in the charac- 
ter of a decidedly good business man (einen ganz 
guten “Rechenmeister”). 

After all this, we believe that we may expect 
from the continuation of this new description of 
the life of Beethoven many an important disclo- 
sure about the master’s outward fortunes and his 
inward development of character ; and w«Zlook 
forward to the coming volumes with a longing 
interest. 





The Baton. 
(From the London Orchestra). 


The earliest practical use of the baton in Lon- 
don orchestras, superseding the beat of the foot 
and motion of the leader's ‘fiddlestick, was in 
1826, when the opera of “Oberon” was produced 
at Covent Garden, under the direction of its 
composer—Weber. The baton used upon that 
occasion is said to be among the relics of 3 Weber, 
in the possession of the lately deceased knight, 
Sir George Smart. Unlike the formidable weap- 
ons which are now used in concert orchestras, the 
baton of Weber—similar to those now in use in 
Germany—was short, and served all the legiti- 
mate purposes for which a baton is required. The 
modern system in London concerts of wielding a 
long stick, stretching forth both hands and dis- 
tracting the attention of the audience, with no 
very definite mode of making the beat intelligible 
to the performers, is highly objectionable and 
quite unnecessary. In large theatres, with the 
complex elements on the stage and in the or- 
chestra, and in the direction of monster festivals, 
the case is different. Yet, on all occasions, the 
beat should be decisive, systematical, and intelli- 
gible. In no case should the baton in motion de- 
viate from the established rules of marking the 
divisions of the bar. The important use of the 
baton is to mark the changes of time, direct the 
accompaniment of recitatives, and guide the per- 
formers in es of mixed rhythm which 
abound chiefly in modern lyrical music. The 
advantage of the baton over the obsolete system 
of beating time with a fiddle-stick and the feet of 
the leader is acknowledged ; but in the hands of 
persons neglectful of the legitimate system of 
making it serve its real purpose, always visible, 
and intelligible in its beats, conducting becomes 
a positive nuisance. There is no need of raising 
or lowering the baton beyond the motion of the 
wrist, and as for those wild gyrations above the 
head and below the elbow of the conductor, the 
swinging about of his body, with both hands out- 
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stretched, and a suppressed “hush” to impose ob- 
servance of a pianissimo, they are quite unneces- 
sary. The conductor should be placed so that ev- 
ery member of the orchestra shall see the motion 
of the stick ; and one of the chief qualifications 
of a conductor, apart from his experience in or- 
chestras, is to know thoroughly the score of the 
work to be performed. The list of foreigners 
who have successively vielded the baton in Eng- 
land includes names of European fame: Weber, 
Chelard, Mendelssohn, Meocbatea, and Wagner. 

Since the Philharmonic Concerts were first es- 
tablished (thanks to the talent and influence of 
Mr. Costa), there has been a complete change in 
the character of our English orchestras, and what 
was once considered a satisfactory performance 
of a symphony would not in the present day es- 
cape criticism. The organization and discipline 
of bands have seldom engaged the attention of 
English musicians, nor is there a single treatise 
in the English language on the structure of or- 
chestras, and the just balance of voices and in- 
struments in combination. It is seldom that a 
new institution, or the remodelling of an old in- 
stitution, affords a conductor the free choice of 
musicians to form a complete and efficient band. 
Mr. Costa has alone enjoyed these privileges in 
England. In forming the band at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, in 1847, he had 
the unprecedented advantage of including the 
elite of the performers at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
with the choicest professors of other bands, mak- 
ing together the most numerous and effective ly- 
rieal band in Europe. In remodelling the vocal 
and instrumental resources of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society’s concerts Mr. Costa introduced 
the best artists of his opera band to assist the am- 
ateurs, and the result of his discipline and organ- 
ization at Exeter Hall, the Royal Italian Opera, 
and the Philharmonic Concerts, when under his 
direction, are too well known to need discussion. 
The improvement of orchestral performances 
since Mr. Costa first swayed the baton at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, some thirty years ago, is most 
remarkable. Revived operas that required half 
a dozen full rehearsals under the old system are 
now produced with two or three. It should be 
mentioned that in all his professional duties Mr. 
Costa is the most punctual of artists, and by his 
example othersare taught to be equally punctual. 
He knows the value of the musician’s time dur- 
ing the short harvest of the musical season, and 
no unnecessary trouble is given to his band at 
rehearsals. His scores are systematically pre- 
pared, and trifling errors in execution, arising 
from faults in the copy, are noted quick as 
thought for the copyist to examine. When nec- 
essary, the band is instructed to repeat an intri- 
cate passage without recommencing the entire 
movement, and thus time is economized and the 
performers are spared those delays which, under 
the direction of less skilled conductors, they are 
often doomed to suffer. No wonder, therefore, 
that Mr. Costa is deservedly popular among ar- 
tists and with the musical public of England, for 
his admirable organization and discipline of 
choirs and bands. 





{From Once a Week.) 
Haunts of Harmony in the City of 
London. 


Music-halls are a development of the ‘“Free-and- 
Easy” which no doubt claimed lineal descent from 
the ‘“‘“Mug-house Club,” described by De Foe in his 
“Journey through England.” Every Wednesday 
and Saturday a mixture of gentlemen, lawyers, and 
tradesmen met in a great room in Long Acre, where 
they drank “nothing but ale,” each gentleman hav- 
ing his separate mug, which he chalked on the table 
as it was brought in. A harp played continuously 
at one end of the room, and from time to time some 
member of the company would rise and entertain the 
rest with a song, The guests were seldom less than 
a hundred in number, and order was maintained by 
a “grave yld gentleman in his own gray hairs,” and 
within a few months of ninety years old. 

The “Free-and-Easy” is now going out of fashion, 
but epecimens still exist near Sadier’s Wells Thea- 
tre, in Swallow Street, Piccadilly, and in the Wator- 
loo Road. Of these, the first-named is supported by 
the Jewellers’ Society, and meetings are convened 





every Saturday evening. On entering, a visitor is 


expected to deposit apenny in the plate at the door, 
and the money thus collected serves to provide an 
annual dinner for the aged inmates of the Jewellers’ 
Almshouses. ‘The day before Christmas eve the old 
people call at the room where the meetings are held, 
and receive their money. The regular supporters of 
the institution are allowed to be present and watch 
the proceedings. 

The weekly re-unions take place in an upper room, 
furnished with one or two mirrors, and a good many 
gaslights. The tables and benches are ranged on 
each side of a slip of oil-cloth which extends up the 
centre of the apartment, and connects the chairs of 
the president and his colleague. A couple of fire- 
places diffuse the requisite degree of warmth ; and 
the piano, near which the vocalists stand, occupies a 
vacant space between two windows, and facing the 
door by which the visitor enters. 

The performers are mostly amateurs. A young 
gentleman volunteers a song or a recitation; he 
commences an entirely new and original version of 
the “Death of Nelson,” breaks down in the middle of 
the second stanza. He coughs. ‘Extremely sorry, 
gentlemen, but—” ‘Try back, try,” cries the audi- 
ence, encouragingly, and the vocalist is nerved to 
fresh efforts hy wholly undeserved applause. He 
bows his thanks, makes a passing and mysterious al- 
lusion to the weather, and suggests the propriety of 
attempting a fresh piece, His arguments prevail, 
and everything goes like clockwork till the end of the 
last verse but one, when there occurs another fiasco. 
An energetic old gentleman twists his shoulders to 
and fro in the most alarming manner, and exclaims, 
with increasing emphasis, ‘Try back, try back, try 
back! The young musician, thus adjured, com- 
mences a third piece, and ends it amid tumultuous 
applause. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that his 
repeated failures were not so much the result of acci- 
dent as of a deep-laid design. He loves the sound of 
his own voice, and not content with one song, aims 
at displaying his versatility in several. 

We remember an elderly gentleman of begrimed 
appearance who flourished at the harmonic meetings 
in question, and whose pleasure it was to favor the 
company with recitations from the ‘Man of the 
World,” delivered with a most undeniable Scotch 
accent. Popularly regarded as a cobbler, he was 
was much more remarkable for the peculiarly som- 
bre tint of his shirt-sleeves than the extraordinary 
talent with which he read selections from ‘‘Pick- 
wick” and “Little Dombey.” 

A pianist at a “Freeand-Easy” is expected not 
only to perform instrumental solos, but to “vamp,” 
or extemporize an accompaniment for the various 
performers. 

The chairman is elected week by week, and dis- 
tributes cards among his friends, who rally to his 
support, and form a clique ready to applaud every 
effect, good, bad, or indifferent. 

Sometimes a professional gentleman will volun- 
teer a song, and his efforts are sure to yield unbound- 
ed satisfaction. 

In connection, we may add that there is not much 
in the way of eating done at the “Free-and-Easy” 
here alluded to, but there isa fair quantity of drink 
consumed, and it is worthy of remark that the audi- 
ence is wholly composed of the male sex. 

There is a harmonic meeting held “every evening 
throughout the week ’ in a first-floor robm at a tav- 
ern in Swallow Street, Piceaditly. The audience is 
mainly composed of gentlemen’s servants and low 
betting-men. Intruders are apt to meet with rude- 
ness, and a protonged sojourn on the premises may 
entail consequences the reverse of agreeable. The 
performances are more remaskable for coarseness 
than for humor, and the “powerful company” de- 
scribed in the programme as “including the first tal- 
ent of the day” is made up of fifth-rate professionals, 
in receipt of insignificaut salaries, or aspiring ama- 
teurs, who “give their services for the sake of prac- 
tice.” The accompaniments are rendered npon a 
piano and violin, and when the vocalists have con- 
cluded their entertainment they deign to mingle with 
the audience and refresh themselves at the expense 
of their admirers. 

There are “Free-and-Easies” in country towns, at 
which young ladies who can play the piano and 
have a tolerable voice command extravagant snle- 
ries, ranging from a pound to thirty shillings a week. 
In some instances they are provided with board and 
lodging in their employer’s house, in which case the 
food is seldom too abundant, and the single apart- 
ment, without being overcrowded with furniture, may 
be airily situated on a third-floor back. The duty of 
ladies in the position described is to be present in the 
hall during the entertainment, to perform solos on 
the piano, sing songs, and accompany the amateur 
vocalists, who are Ny common workmen, ag- 
ricgltural laborers, and “‘navvies.” 





About twenty years ago the list of metropolitan 
concert-rooms was headed by the “Cyder Cellars” 
and “Evans’s.” The entertainments to be found in 
these places were none of the most select ; and whilst 
the latter has been altered and purged of its iniqui- 
ties, the former has disappeared altogether. The 
surviving establishment, half supper-room half ma- 
sic-hall, and one of the lions of London, is situated at 
the western extremity of the Piazza, Covent Garden. 
It is subject to peculiar and stringent regulations. 
Ladies are not admitted except on signifying their 
names and addresses, and even then they only enjoy 
the doubtful privilege of watching the proceedings 
from behind a screen. The whole of the performan- 
ces are sustained by the male sex, and an efficient 
choir of men and boys sing glees, madrigals, ballads, 
and selections from operas. The accompaniments 
are supplied on the piano and harmonium. The 
comic element is contributed by Mr. Whatkins—pos- 
sibly the Herr Pio Whautkini of ordinary music-halls. 
A celebrity of the establishment was Herr von Joel, 
famous for his imitations of ‘‘de trosh, de blackbird, 
de lark, and de nachtingall.” After years of service 
he retired from the platform, but his name was re- 
tained on the salary list, and he employed himself in 
handing round cigars for the benefit of the visitors. 

The new hall, one of the most elaborately orna- 
mented in London, was erected under the auspices of 
Mr. Green, the present proprietor, and from designs 
by Mr. Finch Hill. Its proportions are grand, and 
the decorations, which have been described as “‘suffi- 
ciently classic,” entailed an outlay of about £5000. 
To Mr. Green is due the honor of having raised the 
tone of the entertainments so as to render them not 
only innocent, but intellectual. On the occasion of 
onr last visit we heard standard music, English, Ger- 
man and Italian, performed with admirable precision, 
spirit and delicacy. Books containing the words of 
the songs are left on every table, and previous to the 
commencement of each composition its number in 
the collection is held up to public view in front of 
the platform: 5 

Gentlemen anxious to engage in conversation are 
recommended to confine themselves to the café de- 
partment, for in the body of the hall unmusical vo- 
calization meets with no favor. The so-called café 
is a spacious room supported by pillars, and hung 
round with paintings of celebrated actresses. For 
this art collection we are indebted to the enterprise of 
Mr. Green. Previous to the erection of the new hall, 
the chamber thus adorned was used as a singing- 
room. 

During the early portion of the century the apart- 
ment in question was held in high repute as a dinner 
and coffee-room. It acquired the name of the “Star,” 
from the number of men of rank by whom it was fre- 
quented. It has been said that previous to the form- 
ation of clubs it was no unusual circumstance for 
nine dukes to dine there ina day. The present hall, 
to which the “café” department forms a species of 
vestibule, was built on a plot of ground at the rear of 
the Covent Garden Hotel. It was erected at a time 
when the improved quality of the performances at- 
tracted more visitors than could well be accommoda- 
ted in the music-room. The garden, which during 
the last stage of its existence degenesated into a re- 
ceptacle for stunted-and sooty shrubs, was famed for 
having been the property of the well-known Sir 
Kenelm Digby (1662). Ata later period it contain- 
ed a cottage in which the Kembles occasionally 
dwelt, when in the full tide of their popularity at the 
neighboring theatre. According to tradition it was 
in this cottage that their talented daughter, Miss Fan- 
ny Kemble, was born. 

A curions head, described in certain numbers of 
the Guardian for the year 1713, and designed as a 
box for the reception of literary contributions, was 
purchased by Mr. Richardson, the Iate proprietor of 
“Evans’s,” against the Duke of Norfolk, and treated 
to a post of honor above the chimney-piece in the old 
music-room. It bore a fanciful resemblance to a 
lion, and its claws were of the most formidable des- 
cription. It was put up at Button’s Coffee House in 
July, 1713, removed to the Shakspeare Tavern in 
178?, and bought by Mr. Richardson on the 8th of 
November, 1809. It was described by its proprietor 
as being “indeed a proper emblem of knowledge and 
action,” for it was “all head and paws.” “Its fea- 
tures,” adds the writer, “are strong and well furrow- 
ed.” The “whiskers” gained the admiration of ev- 
ery one that saw them. 

It may interest our readers to learn that the present 
proprietor of ‘‘Evans’s” directed the chorus at the 
first performance of Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” He likewise superintended the 
choral arrangements for the same composer’s immor- 
tal “Walpurgis Night ” . 

It is but doing Mr. Green justice to add that he is 
zealous in earrying out the views with which he com- 
menced his enterprise, and we recommend “‘Evans’s” 
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to the notice of “steady young men” who admire a 
high class of music, see no harm in a good supper, 
but avoid theatres and the ordinary run of music- 
halls. The performances commence at eight and 
conclude about one. The accommodation is excel- 
lent, the company select, the waiters are attentive, 
and the refreshmeuts of the best quality. 

It was on a moisgand gloomy evening within the 
last six weeks that we crossed the River Thames in 
a mood unusually pensive, and threading divers of 
those tortuous and fragrant thoroughfares familiar to 
the students of penny novels, found ourselves in full 
view of that neglected fane of Thespian muse—the 
Bower Saloon, and in close proximity to Mr. Price’s 
patent night-light manufactory, and that popular 
ae of resort the “Fine Arts Gallery and Canter- 


y'! Hall.” 

nd whenee did this structure derive its name ? 
The archiepiscopal residence is in its immediate vi- 
cinity, and we believe that it is in this circumstance 
that we shall discover a reply to the query.- 

A few steps more and we had crossed the thresh- 
hold, but our hopes of a fresh and sudden accession 
of liveliness were doomed to disappointment. The 
evening was as yet but little advanced, and area, 
stalls, and balcony were alike almost deserted. The 
waiters moved listlessly to and fro, and flourished 
their napkins as if to ward off the approaches of 
sleep, and the young ladies behind the bar either as- 
sumed contemplative attitudes and stared straight 
forwards in a fixed and stony manner, as if they 
were looking right through the back of the stage at 
some object on the far horizon, or with a view of dis- 
pelling ennui conversed with one another in low 
tones, and performed feats of dexterity with compli- 
cated bundles of needlework. 

_We strolled towards the ‘Fine Arts Gallery,” and 
tried to console ourselves by examining Mr. Hughes’s 
great picture ofthe “Riot in Hyde Park.” We ascer- 
tained that on pereene of an extra sixpence we 
should acquire the right of inspecting a cheerful de- 
sign on the subject of the Santiago catastrophe, but 
our spirits were sufficiently depressed already, and 
we preferred confining our attention to gigantic Quin- 
tus Curtius on an alarmingly fiery steed, and the va- 
rious heathen divinities, emblematic figures, and 
scrawling monstrosities, without which no public pic- 
ture gallery can be reckoned complete. 

We paused for a moment in front of a view of the 
Thames from Waterloo ,Bridge, and then turning, 
suddenly discovered that, with the exception of one 
or two young gentlemen, who wandered despairingly 
up and down the room, and occasionly diversified 
their proceedings by vanishing through one door and 
reappearing a moment afterwards at another, we had 
the premises wholly to ourselves. In the meantime, 
the “compafy,” represented by divers ladies and gen- 
tlemen in evening costume, were chanting what we 
at first took to be a funeral dirge to organ accompa- 
niment. Our meditations assumed a deeper tinge of 
melancholy, and we were forcibly reminded of West- 
minster Abbey on a week-day. 

When the introductory chorus—for such was the 
composition to which we have adverted—came to a 
close, we rushed post-haste up-stairs to secure a good 
seat in longing anticipation of that part of the pro- 
gramme which referred to “opera, ballet, burlesque, 
and pantomime, by all the best artists in London.” 
But alas! for those who put their confidence in hand- 
bills. An elderly gentleman, in black, stepped for- 
ward, and glided into a plaintive melody, with piano- 
forte accompaniment, and having his coat-tails to- 
wards an Italian landscape rather the worse for wear. 
No sooner had he retired than the chairman rapped 
vigorously with his hammer, and he reappeared ,to 
moderate the very exuberant spirits of a very scanty 
audience, by means of a second song as depressing as 
the first. Bose this we resigned ourselves to circeum- 
stances, and gathered what consolation we could in 
examining the architectural peculiarities of the build- 
ing and the manners and customs of those by whom 
it was tenanted. 

“The Canterbury,” though a spacious and well- 
arranged hall, has not much pretension to beauty. 
The decorations are of a cheap and meagre descrip- 
tion, and a prevalent drab-tint is the reverse of in- 
spiriting. On each side, and at one end, are pro- 
jecting galleries ; at the other is a stage of moderate 
dimensions. The ground-floor, divided into stalls 
and area, is papeties with tables and chairs; the bal- 
cony is reached by a handsome staircase, rising from 
aspacious vestibule fitted with a refreshment bar; 
and the picture-gallery is on the extreme left as you 
enter. The audience, which is perfectly well-behaved, 
seems to muster in force between half-past nine and 
ten, the hall being nearly empty during the earlier 
stages of the proceedings, and densely crowded from 
about eleven till the fall of the curtain. 

The frequenters of the Canterbury are, as may be 
imagined, the reverse of aristocratic, being for the 





most part petty tradesmen, clerks, shop-lads, me- 
chanics and soldiers. Whole families may occasional- 
ly be seen in attendance, and since, as in most halls 
at a distance from the West-end, the olive branches 
are as sufficiently represented as the parent stem, the 
comic songs are at times interrupted by penetrating 
tokens of disapprobation from a baby-in-arms. The 
taste of a Canterbury audience, though based upon 
correct moral principles, is the reverse of discrimina- 
tive. A form of entertainment that would be coldly 
reveived or hissed oft the stage at the Oxford, affords 
the most genuine satisfaction on the other side of the 
water. Comic songs only redeemed from utter im- 
becility by a lively tune, are greeted with uproarious 
applause; and a popular air, vigorously performed 
by the band, seems to yield more genuine delight 
than a selection from “Faust,” or even the eternal 
“Orphée aux Enfers.” The Canterbury has acquir- 
ed a deserved reputation for an ingenious form of en- 
tertainment, introduced, we believe, by the enterpris- 
ing Mr. Vanderveldt, and comprising the joint at- 
tractions of ballet, spectacular display, and vocal and 
instrumental music. A piece that achieved great 
popularity, and bore the mystic title of ‘‘Ko-ko-ri-ko,” 
was of this cast, as was also another known as “Ri- 
fum-to-fum,” which we had the pleasure of witness- 
ing, and enjoyed immensely. 

But to resume our narrative. The gentleman in 
black having sung himself hoarse, we were informed 
that an eminent comedian would appear in a tragedy 
burlesque, upon which the Italian landscape curled 
itself up and vanished into the theatrical heavens, 
and made room for a second landscape of the fine old 
English type, with the ~usual allowance of trees at 
the wings, and the conventional semi-circular arches 
by way of apology for clouds. In the middle of the 
stage stood an uncomfortable contrivance suggesting 
the idea of a superannuated trunk shrouded in can- 
vas, but intended to portray a rustic couch composed 
of mud, turf, stones, and similarly sleep-provoking 
materials. The band, which was sitting on one side 
of the stage, plunged into what was fondly held to be 
an air of much merriment, and by so doing brought 
on a gentleman curiously appareled, who, after sing- 
ing one or two verses of a song in a way to deprive 
the words of all significance, commenced a not very 
entertaining burlesque of Mr. Charles Kean, and oth- 
er tragedians, of minor celebrity. A vigorous piece 
of ranting aroused the enthusiasm of the audience, 
by whom the performance seemed to be accepted in 
perfect good faith as a legitimate effort of high tragic 
art. Richard IIT. having been disposed of according 
to precedent, the chairman brought his hammer into 
play, and the “great comedian returned to sing a 
comic song, which apparently yielded intense gratifi- 
cation, though the purport was wholly undistinguish- 
able. After this the Italian landscape returned from 
the “flies,” and a young lady essayed her powers in 
a ballad, the waiters supplying an ad libitum accom- 
paniment by walking up and down the gallery, and 
requesting the occupants thereof to ‘‘make their or- 
ders.” When this portion of the entertainment had 
been brought to a close, another “great comedian” ap- 
peared, and achieved instantaneous popularity by 
thrusting his hat over his eyes, and assuming a nasal 
twang of particular humor. His song bore sarcastic 
reference to the comparative advantages of the mar- 
ried man and the bachelor, and elicited tokens of 
marked approval ; encouraged by which the singer 
returned, in a tight-fitting costume of shiny material 
and a damaged felt cap, and to the air of the ‘“Don- 
key Cart,” promulgated some remarkable theories 
with regard to the independence and high moral sta- 
tus attaching to the vocation of a sweeper-boy. The 
applause with which this last effort was greeted set 
the pewter pots and tumblers dancing in the most 
alarming manner, and affairs grew worse rather than 
better when the popular favorite reappeared in a gi- 

antic shako and tarnished suit of regimentals. He 
had just begun to brandish a broken sword, and hob- 
ble about the stage with bent knees and shoulders 
well rounded, when we rushed despairingly from the 
building, trusting that the entertainment might im- 
prove as it progressed, and pursued by the strains of 
the band, which had struck up a medley compound- 
ed of “Tramp, tramp, tramp” and “When Johnny 
comes marching home.” 

(To be continued). 





Music in the Boston Public Schools. 
(From the Annual Report of the School Board, by 
Rev. R. C. Warersron, 1867.) 
VOCAL AND PHYSICAL GYMNASTICS. 


This department in our schools unites, upon philo- 
sophical principles, the best exercise of the vocal or- 
gans, with a thorough system of physical training. 
Professor Monroe, by his instructions, has not only 
conferred great benefit upon the pupils, but has ren- 





dered valuable service to the teachers; enabling 
them to carry out his plans ; developing the physical 
powers ; and aiding, in a remarkable manner, the 
management and modulation of the voice in reading; 
—thus laying a good foundation for the instructors of 
music, the advantages of which cannot fail to be 
seen, even by the most superficial observer. 
INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC. 


Much as has been done, for instruction in music 
through former years, we believe that never was the 
whole system so complete as at the present time. 
Formerly, there were separate plans, conducted by 
teachers who had no uniformity of method or pur- 
pose. Now, under the general direction and super- 
vision of the Committee on Musie (of which it is 
enough to say that Dr. J. Baxter Upham has been 
the efficient chairman for the last nine years) the 
three departments of Primary, Grammar, and High 
Schools, have been placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Zerrahn, Sharland, and Mason, all able teachers, pe- 
culiarly adapted to their work, possessing individual 
gifts, and acting in unison with each other,—each 
with a remarkable faeulty of imparting knowledge, 
and awakening enthusiasm in the minds of the pu- 
pils. The science of music, in its elementary prin- 
ciples, is taught, even to the younger children, in so 
thorough a manner, as will leave nothing to be un- 
learned ; inducing a readiness to advance, with per. 
ceptible rapidity, under the instructions which will 
follow. The school-festivals at the Music Hall are 
among the most gratifying occasions which occur in 
this city. They are a sufficient proof in themselves, 
of the proficiency of the pupils, and the appreciation 
of the public. 

Music, as conducted in our schools, exerts now an 
elevating and refining influence through the whole 
process of education. It is not only the cultivation 
of oneof the most marvellous and beautiful gifts, 
God has bestowed on his children; offering a con- 
stant resource, (a joy and a solace, for all the coming 
discipline of life,) but it is more than this,—it is an 
actual help in the development and culture of all the 
other faculties. The whole mind moves with great- 
er ease and success because of the influence thus ex- 
erted. The mental faculties are sympathetic; the 
spirit of music, blending with, and flowing through 
all, like a subtle magnetic life. As there is a hidden 
harmony in all created things, melody being elicited 
by wind and wave; thus, wrapped up within the 
nature of the child, are powers, which never work so 
harmoniously, and therefore so advantageously, as 
when this gift is allowed to develop itself in unison 
with the whole educational process. It is more than 
a mere pleasure, even when pursued as a recreation. 
According to the etymology of that word, it may be- 
come RE-CREATION,—melody, with the breath of 
life, RE-creating the whole nature. Have we not felt 
this? Is there, at any time, a prevailing listlessness, 
a sense of exhaustion or fatigue? Call up the de- 
lightful exhilaration of music. How will one verse 
of a spirited song dispel the clouds, sending sunlight 
through every mind ! 

What a new interest does the cultivation of music 
in the schools throw into the affections of home! How 
many firesides possess, through this gift, an added 
charm! Separate as the schools are from the Church, 
yet it is pleasant to remember that every church, and 
the Sunday.school connected with each church, has 
the advantage of all the knowledge of music that has 
been thus gained. Thecorrect ear and disciplined 
taste, united with the well-developed and richly-mod- 
ulated voice, has come from the School. hus a 
new power has been unconsciously introduced from 
the school into the Sanctuary, kindling into added 
fervor the services of the house of God. Whenever 
the voice of the great congregation unites in anthems 
of praise ; in that full tide of melody, sweeping on- 
ward like the waves of the sea, we have one of the 
grand results of the teaching of music in our public 
schools. 

So, also, the perceptible growth of atruer musical 
taste in the community, and the increasing desire for 
a higher order of music, has come, in part, from the 
same source, and will doubtless show itself more and 
more. 

The constant, systematic, thorough teaching of 
music to more than twenty-seven thousand children, 
in every walk of life, through a whole city, and that 
persistently, from one generation to another, must 
produce an influence for good, which cannot but be 
widely and deeply felt. 


Translations from Schumann. 
(By “M. E. von G.” for the Loudon Musical World.) 
BERLIOZ. 
Overture to “ Waverly.” Op. 1. 


What a contrast to Bennett is Berlioz, that raging 
bacchanal, the terror of the Philistines, to whom he 
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is simply an awful monster with hungry eyes. But 
where do we find him today? By the crackling 
hearth of a Scctch country house, amongst hunts- 
men, dogs, and merry country girls ! 

Before me lies an Overture to “Waverley,” Walter 
Scott’s delicious story, which in its charming length, 
its romantic freshness, its purely English stamp, is 
still my favorite of all the modern English novels. 
To this, Berlioz has made his music. People will 
ask, “To which chapter? to which scene? why ? 
with what object?” Critics always want to know 
just what composers themselves cannot tell ; and of- 
ten do not understand the tenth part of what they 
criticize. . Good heavens! when will the time come 
that we shall no longer be asked what we mean by 
our divine composition? Search for consecutive 
fifths as much as you please, gentlemen, but do leave 
usin peace. Here, however, the words on the title- 
page afford some clue— 

‘Dreams of love and ladies’ charms 

Give place to honor and to arms.” 
This puts us a little on the scent; but at the present 
moment I should like, above all, for an orchestra to 
strike up the overture, while a party of readers sat 
round to test it by the story. It would be easy to de- 
scribe it—either in a poetical style, by depicting the 
manifold scenes it suggests to me; or by dissecting 
the mechanism of its construction. Each way of ex- 
wipe y music has its value; at any rate, the first 

as not that dryness which, in the latter, is a fault or 
a virtue, as you happen to take it. But Berlioz’s 
music must be heard ; even looking at the score does 
not help one much, and it is useless to try to gain 
any idea of it on the piano. Often the whole point 
of a passage lies in an instrumental effect ; in hand- 
fuls of chords dashed off in some peculiar manner ; 
in strange complications, which no one, even with 
the most practised ear, can distinctly represent to 
himself by the mere sight of the notes on paper. If 
one thoroughly examines the thoughts, and considers 
them separately, they often seem commonplace, even 
trivial ; but as a whole, in spite of much to offend 
and startle a German ear, the music has for me an 
irresistible charm. Ineach of his works Berlioz is 
different ; in each he has ventured on new ground. I 
hardly know whether to call him a genius or a musi- 
cal adventurer. His lightning flashes grandly enough; 
but it leaves an awful smell of sulphur behind it. 
One minute he ~ down big propositions and truths; 
and the next, off he goes into mere schoolboy non- 
sense. To a person who-has not attained to the first 
beginnings of musical culture and feeling (and the 
greater number of people have not), he must a 
appear a fool; and doubly so to professional players 
who, for nine-tenths of their lives, move in one regu- 
lar round, and on whom he makes demands such as 
no one else ever did. This explains the resistance 
his compositions have met with, and the fact that it 
takes years fer one of them to reach the light by a 
roper aprengney But the Overture to ‘ Waver- 

ey” will make its way more easily. Everybody 
knows the story and its hero; and what can be plain- 
er than the motto— 

‘Dreams of love and ladies’ charms 

Give place to honor and to arms” ? 

I sincerely trust that the Overture | become 

known in Germany ; it can injure none but those 
oor creatures to whom nothing, however good, can 
ofany use. Itis curious, by the way, that this 
Overture bears a distant resemblance to Mendels- 
sohn’s Meeresstille. 

Berlioz’s remarks on the title-page should not be 
overlooked. He calls this Overture his “Opus 1,” 
and says that he cancels his } ong d published 
“Opus 1” Loe Scenes from Faust’’), and that the 
Waverley Overture is henceforth to be so considered. 
But who can tell whether, at some future time, the 
second “Opus 1” will also please him no longer. 
One should therefore, make haste to become ac- 
quainted with the work, which, in spite of some 

outhfal weaknesses, fur snrpasses, in greatness and 
individuality of invention, any instrumental music 
which France has lately produced. 


LISZT. 


Bravura Studies, arranged for the Pianoforte, from 
Paganini’s Caprices. (In Two Parts). 

The original work is entitled, “24 Capricct per 
Violino solo, composti e dedicati agli artisti da N. Pag- 
anini. (Euvre10.)” Twelve of these, atapted tor 
the piano by Robert Schumann, appeared as long 
ago as 1833 and 1835. An arrangement of some of 
them also appeared in Paris, but I do not remember 
by whom they were done. Liszt’s collection con- 


® T have often found that it is amongst professional musi- 
cians one meets with the most obstinate narrdéw-mindedness ; 
though, on the other band, they are seldom wanting in cer- 
tain sound qualities. ‘ 








tains five of the Caprices and an adaptation of the 
celebrated “Rondo a la Campanella.” Ais aim was 
no mere pedantic imitation, or simple filling out of 
the harmonies of the violin part; the piano and the 
violin produce their effects by different means. The 
all-important task was to produce the same effect by 
whatever means. Every one who has heard Liszt 
knows how thoroughly he understands the capacity 
and qualities of his instrument. It must, therefore, 
be most interesting to see the compositions of the 
greatest violin-player (as far as regards bravura play- 
ing) of this century, treated’ by the greatest piano- 
player of our day. A glance at the collection, with 
its wonderful array of notes, ranged up and down 
like the rafters of a house, is enough to show that we 
have no trifle to deal with. It is as if in this work 
Liszt had wanted to disclose all his experiences, and 
to bequeath to posterity every secret of his playing: 
in no better way could he have manifested his vener- 
ation for the great deceased artist than by a work 
like this, so carefully worked outeven to the small- 
est details, and reflecting the spirit of the original 
with perfect fidelity. If Schumann aimed rather at 
bringing out the poetical side‘of the compositions, 
Liszt, without neglecting that, has chosen rather to 
reflect its mechanical difficulties. He very rightly 
entitles the pieces “Bravura Studies’’ ; since they are 
just suited for playing in public as show-pieces. But 
there are not many who could thoroughly master 
them ; perhaps not more than four or five in the 
whole world. However, the difficulty will not pre- 
vent people from attempting them. Many are glad 
to approach even tolerably near the highest summits 
of executive perfection. When we closely examine 
this collection, there is no doubt that its purely musi- 
cal worth often bears no proportion to its mechanical 
difficulties. But the title “Study” answers for much 
in this case. We are to practise diligently, whatever 
may be the cost. 

These are, perhaps, the most difficult pieces ever 
written for the piano, as the originals are for the vio- 
lin. Paganini probably meant to express this in his 
charmingly short dedication, “Agli artisti,”’ as much 
as to say, “We are accessible to artists only.” Thus 
it is also with the present arrangement; none but 
real artists of high standing could make anything of 
them. From this point of view alone can they be 
judged. We must forego a regular analysis and com- 
parison of the arrangement with the original ; it 
would take too much space, and is best done with 
both before one. It is interesting tocompare the first 
Study with Schumann’s arrangement of the same, a 
comparison to which Liszt expressly invites us by 
copying the latter, bar by bar, next his own. In the 
Italian edition it is the sixth Caprice. The last 
number contains the Variations, which also form the 
last number in the original edition, and probably 
suggested to Ernst his ““Carneval de Venise ;”’ from 
a musical point of view, this one is to me the most 
interesting of the whole ; but even here, in the small 
space of a few bars, one finds the most prodigious 
difficulties, such as even Liszt himself would have to 
study. Whoever can master these Variations, so as 
to play them in the easy playful style which they re- 

uire, and make them go like scenes in a puppet- 
show, may travel all over the world, confident that 
he will return with golden laurels, a second Liszt- 
Paganini. 
Liszt at Lerrzie. 


Would that it were possible for me, my distant 
friends, my unknown readers, and all you who can 
never hope to hear this great artist for yourselves, 
and yet eage@Ply treasure every word concerning him, 
would that it were possible for me to give you a pic- 
ture of so gigantic a character. But the difficulties 
are great. His outward man is the least hard to de- 
_ It has been often attempted, and his head has 

n compared to Schiller’s and Napoleon’s. And 
inasmuch as all extraordinary men seem to have a 
look in common—especially that of energy and force 
in the eye and mouth—the comparison is not entirely 
inaccurate. In particular he resembles Napoleon 
when young, in the well-known portraits of General 
Bonaparte—pale and lean, with a marked profile— 
the expression of the whole figure concentrated in 
the brow. He also bears a remarkable likeness to 
the late Ludwig Schunke—a likeness extending to 
their common art ; so much so that while Liszt was 
playing it often seemed to me that I was listening to 
something I had heard before. 

So much for hisexterior. To characterize his art 
is indeed atask. It is not to be described as play- 
ing of this or that style: it is rather the utterance of 
a great intellect to whom nature has for once given 
the power to conquer and rule, with the harmless im- 
plements of art instead of the ordinary deadly weap- 
ons. There are many remarkable artists of the last 
generation, and others still alive who in many re- 
spects equal Liszt; and yet are one and all inferior 





to him, because they have not his energy and bold- 
ness. One often hears a wish expressed that Thal- 
berg might enter the lists with him. But it is only 
necessary to look at the heads of the two men to pre- 
dict the result of the contest. I recollect a well- 
known Vienna artist saying that his countryman 
Thalberg had the face of a beautiful high-bred lady, 
with the nose of aman; but thafLiszt might sit to 
any painter fora Greek god. And there is some- 
thing of the same difference between their playing. 
As a player Chopin comes nearer to Liszt—at least 
he is nota whit behind him in fairy-like delicacy 
and grace; but nearest of all artists are Paganini 
and Malibran, from both of whom he confesses to 
have adopted very much. 

At the present time he is some thirty years of age. 
The successive steps of his career are so well known 
to my readers, that I need not recall them. Suffice 
it to say that he arrived in Leipzig already covered 
with an amount of honor which falls to the lot of 
none but artists, and with his reputation firmly estab- 
lished. It was thus difficult to say anything to add 
to his fame; but it was not so difficult to endeavor to 
endeavor to damage it a little, according to an an- 
cient practice of the mean and the pedantic. And 
the plan was actually tried. It was surely not Liszt’s 
fault that the announcements were so made as to 
mystify the pablic, and that there were mistakes in 
the arrangement of the concert. But these things 
were employed by a well-known anonymous lam- 
pooner to excite public feeling against him, and he 
was accused of coming to Leipzig only to satisfy an 
inordinate love of gain. We dismiss, once and for- 
ever, such unworthy accusations. 


The first concert, on the 17th March, was a remark- 
able sight. The audiencee were crowded together 
pell-mell. The very room did not look like itself, 
and the orchestra was filled with seats for the public. 
In the middle sat Liszt. He commenced with the 
Scherzo and Finale of Beethoven’s ‘‘Pastoral Sym- 
phony ;”—a strange choice, and on several accounts, 
not a happy one. In one’s own private room, with 
a friend or two, it is possible to forget the orchestra 
in the transcription, which is 2 most carefully 
done ; but in public, in the very hall in which one 
had heard the symphony over and over again, play- 
ed by the band in the most finished style, the com- 
parative weakness of the piano was severely felt, and 
the more severely the more strenuously it endeavored 
to render the masses of orchestral sound. A simpler 
and more suggestive arrangement would probably 
have been more effective. But it served the purpose 
of exhibiting the master on his own instrument, and 
all were content; they had, at least, seen the lion 
shake his mane. The noble animal was soon to do 
mightier things. His next piece was a Fantasia on 
themes by Pacini, played in truly extraordinary 
fashion. But I would willingly have exchanged all 
the astonishing and audacious execution displayed in 
this for the magical delicacy with which he interpre- 
ted the Study that followed it. With the single ex- 
ception of Chopin, I repeat that I know no one to 
approach him in this style. He finished with his 
well-known “Chromatic Galop,” and then, as the 
plause still continued, played the equally well-known 
“Bravura Waltz.” 

Liszt was too exhausted and unwell to give the 
concert announced for the next day. But, in the 
meantime, a musical festival was in preparation, of 
such a nature that neither he himself, nor any one 
else present, should ever forget it. The giver of the 
festival—Mendelssohn—had avowedly chosen the 
programme from compositions unknown to his guest, 
viz., Schubert’s Symphony in C; his own Psalm, 
“As pants the Hart ;”the Meeresstille Overture ; three 
Choruses from St. Paul; and, for the wind-up, Bach’s 
Concerto for three pianos, to be played by Liszt, Hil- 
ler, and himself. The whole thing had a completely 
impromptu air, and it occupied three thoroughly @e- 
lightful hours, such as one can hardly hope to enjoy 
again for years. At the end Liszt played a solo, and 
wonderfully too. The party separated in a state of 
delight and excitement, and the cheerful and bright 
expression which lit up every face shone, as it were, 
like a thank-offering to the giver of the festival for 
his homage to the talent and fame of his brother-ar- 
tist. 

Liszt’s most genial performance, however, was yet 
to come. This was Weber's Concertstiick, with which 
he opened his second concert. On this evening the 
whole audience, both professional and non-profession- 
al, were in the most cordial humor, and the enthusi- 
asm which prevailed during the piece, and at its con- 
clusion, surpassed well nigh everything before wit- 
nessed. He started the concerto at once with a force 
and majesty of expression befitting a procession to 
the battle-field, and carried it on with increasing 
power, bar by bar, until he seemed to dominate over 
the whole orchestra, and to lead it on in triumph. 
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At this moment he really looked like the great com- 
mander to whom we have already compared him, and 
the shouts of applause might well have been mistak- 
en for “Vive l’Empereur!” Besides the Concert- 
stiick, he gave a Fantasia on themes from the Hugue- 
nots, Schubert’s Ave Maria and Serenade, and finally, 
at thé demand of the audience, the Erl King. But 
the Concertstiick was the glory of the whole perform- 
ance. 

Who it was that suggested the crown of flowers 
which was handed to him at the close by a favorite 
lady singer, I know not, but it was certainly well de- 
served. None but a narrow and spiteful nature 
could carp, as some have carped, at a friendly act of 
homage like this. To give you, my friends, the 
pleasure which you this day enjoyed, this great ar- 
tist had sacrificed years of his life: of the labor his 
art had cost him you know ree gf he gave you 
the best he had, his heart’s blood, his very utmost, 
and you grudge him, in return, a paltry garland ! 

Liszt, however, would not remain in debt. He 
was evidently much pleased with his warm reception 
on the second occasion, and immediately stated his 
readiness to give a third concert for any charitable 
institution that might be selected. Accordingly, on 
Monday last, he played for the benefit of the Society 
for the Relief of decayed Musicians, as, on the day 
before, he had done at Dresden for the poor. The 
reom was crowded to suffocation. The object of the 
concert, the programme, the co-operation of the most 
favorite artists, and, above all, the presence of Liszt 
himself, combined to excite the public sympathy. 
He arrived from Dresden in the morning, and al- 
though fatigued with his journey and with the long 
performance of the day before, went immediately to 
rehearsal, so that he had only a short interval before 
the commencement of the concert. Repose he had 
none. It is absolutely necessary to mention this, for 
the greatest man is, after all, but human, and the ev- 
ident exhaustion with which Liszt played in the eve- 
ning was but the natural consequence of his recent 
labors. He showed his friendly feeling by choosing 
for the concert compositions by three persons pres- 
ent, Mendelssohn, Hiller, and myself. He selected 
the new (D-minor) Concerto of the first, some Stud- 
ies of Hiller’s, and several numbers from an earl 
work of mine, ‘called “Carneval.” It will astonis 
many a timid performer to hear that he played the 
greater part of these pieces practically at sight! The 
“Studies” and the “Carneval,” indeed, he knew 
slightly before, but the Concerto he had not seen till 
a day or two previously ; and, in fact, it was impos- 
sible for him to have found time in that short period 
for any proper study of it. I ventured to hint my 
fear that the rhapsody of carnival-life would make 
but little impression on a general audience ; but this 
he dismissed at once, by saying that he hoped it 
would. Nevertheless, I still believe he had deceived 
himself. 

And here I may be allowed a word or two on this 
composition of mine. It owed its origin to the acci- 
dental circumstance that the name of a small town in 
which a musical friend of mine resided contained let- 
ters answering to the same notes as those of my own 

me; and this suggested to me one of those jeux d’ 
esprit which, since Bach set the example, have been 
common enough in music. It was composed, piece 
by piece, just at the time of the Carnival of 1835, but 
my motive throughout was serious, and the inter-con- 
nexion of the whole is close enough. Afterwards I 
added titles to the different pieces, and called the 
whole collection “Carneval.” It contains many 
things which may charm individual hearers, but the 
moods of the music change too rapidly to allow of 
its being followed by the general public, who dislike 
being disturbed every other minute. This fact, as I 
have already said, had not been sufficiently consider- 
ed by my good friend Liszt; and though he played 
with so much interest and geniality as probably to 
affect people here and there, yet the audience at 
large remained unmoved. With. Hiller’s Studies it 
was very different. Being in a familiar form, they 
readily made their way, and two of them—in D flat 
and in E minor—were received with great favor. 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto we already knew in all its 
tranquil and masterly clearness, through the perform- 
ance of its composer. Liszt played it, as I said, al- 
most at sight, a feat in which it would be impossible 
for any one to imitate him. His powers of execu- 
tion came out in full glory in the last piece of the 
programme—the “Hexameron”—a set of variations 
by Thalberg, Herz, Pixis, and himself. It is trul 
wonderful to think where he can have found oman 
to repeat, as he did, fully half the variations, and 
then, to the rapture of the audience, to wind up with 
his Galop ! 

In conclusion, I have only one thing to regret— 
that he did not give the public an opportunity of 
hearing him in any of Chopin’s pieces, which he 





lays omy ay | and with the greatest affection. 
Tn his own room he cheerfully plays anything one 
asks for, and often I have listened to him there with 
astonishment. He left us on Thursday morning. 


Music Abrowd. 


London. 


Monpay Porutar Concerts. (From the Times, 
March 9). A very interesting novelty was introduc- 
ed on Monday night, in the shape of an Oétet, for 
string and wind instruments, by Schubert. Some 
will, doubtless, think it strange that this remarkable 
work should never till now have been heard at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, but they can hardly have 
taken into consideration the extraordinary number of 
compositions, in almost every form, which have been 
brought forward at St. James’s Hall since February 
1859. It should not be forgotten that even Mozart 
and Beethoven have left many splendid pieces that 
still await a hearing ; that Haydn has, at least fifty 
quartéts wholly unknown to the large majority of 
Mr. Chappell’s supporters ; that Spohr has a very 
great number to select from, and that Mendelssohn 
is not by any means exhausted. The movement on 
behalf of Schumann has of late introduced a new ele- 
ment, and while the degree of absolute merit belong- 
ing to that master is and is likely to remain a vexed 
question, his works are not frequently allowed to take 

recedence of others about which there could possibly 
be no question at all. Not only Schumann, but 
Schumann’s protégés and imitators have been admit- 
ted ; and only the other night we were favored with 
a specimen of Herr Johannes Brahms, about whom 
Schumann openly preached as the new light that was 
to clear up all difficulties. Nevertheless, the Sestet 
in B flat, for string instruments, of Herr Brahms fell 
dead, admirably as it was played by Herr Joachim 
and his associates. . . . 

That Schubert was one of the most wonderfully 
gifted of musicians is beyond dispute. His six hun- 
dred songs alone would have proclaimed that; but 
now one great instrumental composition after anoth- 
er, in the shape of symphony, quintet, quartet, sona- 
ta, &c., comes to proclaim it with tenfold emphasis. 
Not the least convincing among them is the Ottet in- 
troduced for the first time on the occasion under no- 
tice—a work of genius, if there ever was one. The 
two movements—andante with variations and minuet 
with trio—omitted from the seven of which the entire 
work consists, are comparatively unimportant, al- 
though none who are acquainted with them can deny 
their beauty. They are, however, in the manner of 
Spohr, a manner which aenesy Schubert very rarely 
adopted. On the whole, therefore the Ottet may be 
said to have enjoyed a fair opportunity of apprecia- 
tion; and, thanks to its splendid execution by MM. 
Joachim, Ries (violins), Blagrove (viola), Piatti 
(violoncello), Reynolds (double-bass), Lazarus (clar- 
inet), C. Harper (horn), and Winterbottom (bas- 
soon), the audience were well initiated into the count- 
less beauties of detail which keep up its interest from 
one end to the other. The applause at the termina- 
tion was enthusiastic, and two of the movements—an 
exquisite andante in B flat, and a scherzo with trio 
that might have been signed ‘“Beethoven’”—would 
cheerfully have been listened to again by the whole 
room, so engagingly melodious is the one, and so 
full of vigorous life the other. 

Herr Joachim added to the attractions of the con- 
cert by the most magnificent performance even he 
has given of J. S. Bach’s marvellous Chaconne with 
variations ; the thunders of applause that followed 
compelled the unequalled artist again to come 
forward and play the opening prelude to one of the 
same composer’s solo sonatas. The pianist was Herr 
Ernst Pauer, whose classical taste was manifested in 
his choice for solo of the Fantasia in F sharp minor 
by Mendelssohn. The other instrumental piece was 
Beethoven’s trio in E flat, No. 1, Op. 1, played by 
MM. Pauer, Joachim, and Piatti. 

(From the Morning Star, March 20.) Mme.~Ara- 
bella Goddard took her annual benefit on Monday 
evening, and once more evidenced her untiring zeal 
for the art of which she is so bright an ornament, by 
producing for the first time at these concerts, Beetho- 
ven’s stupendous pianoforte sonata in B flat major, 
Op. 106, written by its illustrious composer late in 
life, and during a season of great adversity, inasmuch 
as this very work had to be sold in London to meet 
the then existing necessity Beethoven had for funds. 
He says in his letter to his friend and pupil, Ferdi- 
nand Ries :—“Don’t forget Sonata Op. 106, and the 
money.” ‘The work, however, has hardly ever been 
played, as it contains passages insurmountable even 
to most professors. It opens with a pompous allegro; 
the theme, which is particularly striking, is worked 











through several progressions of harmony until the 
scherzo is reached, which is of the truly Beethoven 
kind, playful and spirited throughout. This at last 
gives way to an adagio in the remote key of F sharp 
minor, which, perhaps, is the most impassioned move- 
ment ever written for the piano. Beethoven seems, 
as it were, to have taken his favorite instrument into 
his confidence, and knowing, as we do, the anguish 
of his mind at the time of its composition, it would 
seem that he poured out his soul in this wonderful 
lamentation, as it winds its way through the various 
transition of keys, until, apparently wearied with it- 
self, it dies in a pianissimo effect. The listener is 
only awakened from his reverie as the concluding 
allegro risoluto is dashed off, which being in the fugue 
style, it brings about that charming antagonism of 
ideas which Beethoven knew so well how to treat. 
The climax of the finale is reached in a majestic pas- 
sage built upon the original theme. Mme. Goddard, 
by this exertion of her splendid talent in producing 
an almost unplayable work, has earned the thanks of 
all amateurs, and has achieved the supremacy over 
all living pianists. The fair performer seemed to 
linger on the pathetic tones of the great adagio move- 
ment with a fondness that spoke with an eloquence 
we can only record, but which it is impossible to de- 
scribe. When Mme. Goddard retired after this re- 
markable display, a perfect ovation followed her, un- 
til she was compelled to reappear on the platform, in 
acknowledgment of applause as hearty and genuine 
as we have ever heard accorded to any artist on any 
occasion. The concert opened with Mozart’s quartet 
in D minpr, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, 

rformed by Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Blagrove, and 

jatti. The last named gentleman also performed a 
sonata in C major, by Boccherini, in such a manner 
as to obtain an encore for the finale. The concert 
concluded with the Kreutzer Sonata, played, of 
course by Mme. Goddard and Herr Joachim. Mr. 
Cummings sang Handel's “Deeper and deeper still,” 
from Jephtha, and a novelty in the shape of a song 
called “The Sonnet,” written by Mendelssohn in 
1831, and now for the first time published. Mr. 
Benedict was the conductor. 


Op Puitnarmontic. (From the Orchestra, March 
16). The Philharmonic gy rom its fifty- 
fifth season on Monday, Mr. W. G. Cusins appear- 
ing for the first time in the post of conductor, vacat- 
ed by the retirement of Professor Sterndale Bennett. 
The late conductor retired with the respects of many 
of the Society’s well-wishers ; for his personal friends 
outnumbered even his admirers. As a condnctor 
Professor Bennett might have attained a higher posi- 
tion if his abilities in other respects had not thrown 
those special talents into the shade. Mr. Cusins has 
undertaken a task of considerable difficulty, to which, 
however, we consider him fully equal. Despite oc- 
casional cavillers and lukewarm supporters, we fully 
accredit Mr. Cusins with the power to deal with any 
emergency ; an opinion further substantiated by his 
successful début on Monday. The ordeal was no 
light one: Mr. Cusins had before him the hostile and 
censorious as well as the friendly ; but the issue left 
but one opinion—that the new conductor is the man 
for his post. His beat is firm and decided, he pos- 
sessed full control over his band, and was evidently 
master of the task before him. In the first piece of 
the programme, the C minor Symphony of Mendels- 
sohn, composed .in 1824, when the composer was be- 
tween 14 and 15, the qualities of conductor and band 
were put to the test; but Mr. Cusins was evidently 
acquainted with every note. A stronger trial was 
Beethoven’s glorious Symphony in A, but one which 
was no less successfully surmounted. An overture 
of Professor Bennett’s—the ‘“Naiads”—was given as 
a little memorial compliment, which was perfectly 
appreciated by the audience ; and Cherubini’s “‘Aben- 
cerrages” made up the programme. Herr Joachim 
was in good force, and his fine playing showed to 
great advantage with the orchestral accompaniments 
played in such a manner as to preserve a correct mu- 
sical perspective. The vocalists were Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. W. H. Cummings. 


Hewry Lesirn’s Cuorr. A second extra con- 
cert was given, when the “Antigone” was repeated, 
omitting the bulk of the read text, which Miss Kate 
Saville previously delivered. The execution was 
highly satisfactory—finer if possible than on the first 
occasion. A miscellaneous selection followed, in- 
cluding the overtures to Cherubini’s “Deux Journées”’ 
aud to “Oberon,” and an admirable playing by Mr. 
Charles Hallé of Beethoven’s fourth piano concerto 
in C. Miss Ada Jackson sang very well, and Mr. 
Cummings was in excellent voice. 


Mustcat Socrety or Lonpon. The ninth sea- 
son commenced March 20. We had the “ Waipur- 
gis-Nacht’’ cantata executed in astyle which only had 
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one defect—the solo singing of Mr. Leigh Wilson, 
who was inaudible beyond the first half dozen rows 
of stalls. Miss Julia Elton was discriminating, if her 
audience were cold ; Mr. Lewis Thomas sang care- 
fally and well. Haydn’s familiar symphony in E 
flat was performed with much gusto, and the elabo- 
rate andante found general favor. A quaint and 
pleasing effect was attained in Schumann’s vocal 
iece, “Gipsy-Life,” sung by eighty choristers and 
ull orchestra ; it provoked an encore.. Mme. Schu- 
mann’s playing formed a strong point d’appui; the 
delightful concerto by Mozart, in D minor, and the 
Choral Fantasia of Beethoven brought out her elab- 
orate and delicate style of playing and her won- 
derfal bravura. 


Paris. 

Orrera. Of Verdi’s new piece, “Don Carlos,’’ 
the correspondent of the Orchestra writes (March 
20) as follows. Verdi’s imagination like, that of his 
own gypsy Azucena, seems still haunted by the 
whirling music of burnings at the stake : 


As regards the lyrical portion, I can only repeat 
my first impression: it is indifferently dull, and its 
dullness is only relieved by a lively trio, a great 
march, and the one air for mezzo-soprano. Of the 
libretto there is a little more to be said, though but 
small redeeming things. I told you the plot was 
Schiller’s, and so it is, but there are deviations from 
the original, which I find on comparing notes; and 
the librettists’ interpolations, omissions, and altera- 
tions are not improvements. But as no one ever 
reads, and few can understand the plot of an opera, 
or are disposed to criticize the dialogue, let that pass. 
The first scene represents the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. The ground is covered with hoar frost, which 
gives to the scene as dreary an aspect as the Bois de 
Boulogne in the famous picture, “The Duel after the 
Masquerade.” Elizabeth of Valois (Madame Sass) 
has escaped from the neighboring castle, from whose 
turrets the lights are gleaming, to meet her lover in 
the forest. The season is somewhat unpropitious to 
billing and cooing ; but they impart their loves in a 
duet which was scarcely audible, since it was drowned 
Wy a running accompaniment of opera doors being 
slammed, and by obese Frenchmen waddling their 
way to their stalls and putting more punctual people 
to intolerable annoyance and inconvenience. This 
is always the case in Paris ; for men will smoke after 
dinner, and ladies must take many last lingering 
glances at their mirrors, give finishing touches of 
pearl powder, readjust their chignons, and hold 
post-prandial consultations with their maids. We 
must therefore suspend our criticism on the first act. 
The second is dull enough. A monk roams about 
the dreary corridor of the St. Just Monastery. He 
murmurs his resolve to save his grandson from 
Philip's wrath; and from this we glean that from 
under that monkish cowl gloom the once-dreaded 
features of Charles the Fifth, the monarchical Brother 
on. In the next scene the Afarguis Posa 
(Faure) duets with the Don, who entrasts him with a 
letter for the Princess. She has become his father’s 
bride, and the Don’s respect for his papa does not 
dispel his intention to become a correspondent ina 
divorce case. The Don has evidently some dread of 
M. Vandal, since he enjoins his Mercury to be speci- 
ally mindful of the missive. In the next act he de- 
livers it to the Queen, and flirts with the Prin-ess of 
Eboli, her lady of honor, whilst the Queen reacs her 
love-letter. ‘This trio is gay, impassioned, sparkling 
—Verdi all over. In its delineation of the combined 
expression of contending passions blending in exqui- 
site harmony, it recalls the glorious quatuor from 
“Rigoletto ;” for ever and anon the fierce wail of 
blighted love is heard through the badinage of the 
courtly danger. The next act is ushered in by a bal- 
let in which Gallic disjecta membra are displayed with 
their wonted prodigality. The scene, however, is of 
surpassing splendor, and displays with marve!lous 
exactitude the architectural beauties of the Plaza and 
Cathedral at Valladolid. The gloomy King Philip 
marches at the head of a brilliant retinue with his 
bride ; gladness beams upon that gloomy brow ; his 
bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne, for no odor 
is so grateful to the nostrils as the flesh of a roasted 
heretic, and the steak is already prepared ; the fires 

leam in the Plaza, and a goodly batch of accursed 

rotestants stand ready to be grilled. Don Carlos en- 
ters at the head of a Flemish deputation : he asks for 
some privileges for those provinces, and for mercy 
for the heretics. The King has no mercy, no privi- 
leges. His son draws his sword, and seems as though 
he would renew M. Lemaire’s parricidal exploits ; 
but he is disarmed, and the King goes off with his re- 
tinue to his congenial amusements, his pious and 
paternal pleasures being sweetened by the reflection 





that his son is in a dungeon, whence he would never 
emerge. The march which escorts this pageant is 
magnificent in its melody ; it may become popular 
as the marches in the “Prophéte” and “Faust,” with- 
out, however, resembling either; and exquisitely 
beautiful is the Queen’s prayer for the souls of the 
heretics as they writhe at the stake during the auto- 
da-fé. The last act is a wild confusion of discordant 
sounds. They who had fallen asleep—and their 
name was legion—dreamed that they were in the 
Tower of Babel, and the wakeful fancied that they 
were in the Exhibition, where the clang of myriads 
of hammers vibrates on the tympanum with the howls 
of angry exhibitors, who find some rival installed in 
their vicinity. And amidst this wild confusion of 
wind and stringed instruments, spirit-stirring drums 
and ear-piercing fifes, the curtain fell, and from a 
lively recollection of past favors, the cries were loud 
for Verdi; but Verdi knew and felt that he had fail- 
ed. He had made off in despair: but people saw a 
fine face behind a black beard in one of the boxes, 
and gave a thundering reception to the owner, who 
turned out not to be Verdi at all, but Baron Billing. 
Such is popularity. Meanwhile “Don Carlos” is a 
fiasco, as results have proved. The stalls for the 
first representation were sold at 150f. in the morning, 
and rose to 600f. in the evening. The other night 
many stalls were empty, and there will be still many 
more aching voids at the subsequent representations. 
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Concerts. 
Toe Harvarp Mousicat ASssocraTION 
brought its second series (of Eight Symphony 
Concerts) to a successful close on Friday after- 
noon, March 29. All of these occasions will re- 
main memorable with true music-lovers; but 
scarcely one of them proved more delightful than 
this last. The only fault was that in length it 
largely overreached the usual two hours. This 
was the programme : 
Toccata in F, composed for Organ 
Arranged for Orchestra by H. Esser. 
Concert Aria : ‘‘Non temer,”’ with Violin Obbligato. 
Miss J. E. Houston, and Mr. Wm. Schulte. 


Piano-forte Concerto, in G, Op. 58........0065 hoven. 
Hugo Leovhard. 
Third Symphony: “‘Eroica,”’ iw E flat........ Berthoven. 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise Brilliante, Op. 22. for 
Piano, with Orchestra. ..........0cceeeeeeeees Chopin. 


Hugo Leonhard. 
Overture : ‘‘Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt’’ (Be- 
calmed at Sea; a Breeze; Happy Voyage; Coming 
a eee Mendelssohn. 

The Bach Toccata rolled along more grandly 
even than it did last year, and in the orchestral 
form is certainly more clear to most ears than up- 
on the Organ. How full of hearty, healthy life 
itis! It gives you a sense of generous, exhaust- 
less power, of genius ten-fold stronger by its fond 
conformity to law, or rather of genius instinct 
with law, true to itself and that at once. Beau- 
tiful and grand and joyous it rolls on in rich, full 
waves. We heard the pianist say (during its re- 
hearsal) that it put him in the right state to play 
afterwards, it “sounds so comfortable and makes 
one feel so comfortable.” And so indeed it 
proved when his turn came. 

What fitter place than this, then, to do justice 
to Mr. LEonHARD’s admirable playing of Beet- 
hoven’s fourth Concerto, the most poetic, finely 
imaginative of them all, in G? His execution of 
the same task was one of the choice experiences 
of last year’s concerts. Then we thought no 
praise could be too much for his rendering of it, 
and we were moved to write: “In technical re- 
spects and in poetic, nice conception and feeling 
of every beauty, in thoroughly musical and vital 
touch, it lacked nothing, nor, as a whole, could 
we conceive of its being played better. The Al- 
legro is extremely difficult, a series of fitful pas- 





sages” (all products of one creative mood, how- 
ever, and related by close logical affinity), “short 
flights of fancy, delicate and bold, in which a cer- 
tain wilful plenty of bravura is thoroughly vital- 
ized with poesy,—coruscations and reflexions, as 
it were, from the highly charged orchestral back- 
ground where the continuity of the main theme 
is all the time kept up. These passages were 
played with perfect precision and fine accent, no 
exaggeration and no falling short; even those 
double trills in the same hand, which one would 
think too much for any mortal fingers, came out 
clear and even ; and the elaborate cadenza by 
Moscheles, in which he struck out great chords 
with such Beethoven-like fire, made great effect. 
The Andante, short as it is, and simple, isa piece 
of transcendent beauty, full of meaning. Here 
the musing, subdued cantabile passages, in an- 
swer to the repeated stern call of the orchestra, 
were so purely musical and chaste that, in this in- 
terval of ideal, inward music, we forgot for once 
all about execution, to be made pleasantly aware 
again of its triumphs, in a lighter form, by the 
graceful Rondo Finale, with another Moscheles 
cadenza. Mr. L., we believe, had never played 
with orchestra before, and he at once placed 
himself in the front rank.” Has he not kept the 
place ? And could anything be farther from the 
fact than the disparaging record which certain 
newspapers have made of his performance of the 
same work this second time? In comparing our 
unreserved praise of last year with the fresh im- 
pression this time, we cannot find it in the least 
exaggerated, and therefore do we recall it now. 
Indeed the artist seemed to do even better than 
before, and in clear, vital touch, in light and 
shade, in exquisite finish, in intelligent, intelli- 
gible conception and feeling of the work as a 
whole, to have gained, if that were possible. 


_ Such possession with the spirit of the whole, such 


mastery of every detail, was enough to ask of 
any interpreter:—and yet it has been hinted 
that he came to it unprepared! Such was not 
the feeling of the audience, judging by the breath- 
less attention and the spontaneous applause ; and 
surely not ot artists and musicians, who compared 
notes together with delight after it. In the piece 
from Chopin—A ndante for piano alone, followed 
by brilliant Polonaise with orchestra, the perform- 
er still grew in favor and was recalled with great 
warmth and unanimity. 

The Aria: “Non temer,” in which Mozart 
seems to have worked up some of the superabun- 
dance of lyrical inspiration for which he could 
not find room in his first great opera “Jdomenco,” 
has only been heard here once before, in the su- 
perb singing of Parepa-Rosa. It is in the larg- 
est, noblest, highest dramatic style of the compo- 
ser, an anticipation of the true Donna Anna vein. 
Miss Houston had a trying task and made a 
good success in it. She threw herself into it with 
feeling, and, while her rendering was unequal, 
partly from want of greater weight of voice, 
there were passages which came out with right 
dramatic ring and fervor. It was an earnest, 
sincere lyric effort, and went to the heart. Per- 
haps the richly ornamental Violin obbligato part, 
which Mr. ScuuttzeE played so finely, caught 
the light too much to allow the voiee due promi- 
nence. Orchestrally and vocally, taken all to- 
gether, it is a noble piece, and we hope that an- 
other time the opening recitative may not be 
omitted. 
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The “Heroic Symphony,” third of the nine, and 
first of the great ones, in which Beethoven was | 
all himself and like no other, had not been heard 
here for some years. It is more seldom played 
than any other but the ninth, and, for some rea- 
son hard to explain, it seems to excite less enthu- 
siasm in a general public. Yet it is one of the 
grandest, richest and most beautiful of symphon- 
ic creations; altogether noble and heroic in its 
whole intention, setting with a steady, broad, re- 
sistless current toward its end. Possibly the 
somewhat broken up, ingenious character of the 
last movement, with its variations, its polyphonic, 
learned air in the working of two themes, may 
distract and fatigue the mind at last after the 
clear and unmistakeable splendor of the first Al- 
legro, the profound, universal, great grief (with 
visitations of divine hope) in the Marcia funebre, 
and the exciting multitudinous stir of the all-alive 
Scherzo. But from beginning toend the whole 
work is crowded with beauties, and new ones re- 
veal themselves on every hearing. This time we 
think the Symphony was better appreciated than 
ever before in Boston; Mr. ZERRAHN had given 
it acareful rehearsal, and the orchestra were 
well up to their task. 

The Mendelssohn Overture was also a revival 
of long ago. “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage” 
it has been common to translate its title, thereby 
conveying a wholly false and absurd idea of its 
meaning; for how could there be a prosperous 
voyage over acalm sea? It is one of the most 
picturesque of Mendelssohn’s overtures, and one 
of the most graphic and delicious instances that 
exist of the descriptive power of instrumental 
music—not descriptive in a clap-trap literal way, 
but in a true sense, which describes emotions and 
hints pictures, lett however to the option of the 
hearer’s free imagination. It is a musical pic- 
ture in richly blended, now subdued, now fresh- 
est colors. First, the long-drawn, indolent drow- 
sy harmonies, with sense of satiety of quiet in 
them, recall the feeling of being becalmed at 
sea; but the art is too interesting, too much poe- 
try there, to let it become tedious. Then the 
rising of a breeze, which seems to creep through 
all the sails and tackle of the good ship, and set 
all in fitful, confused motion, till every thing at 
last takes one direction, and with buoyant 
rhythm, and exhilarating melody, on we go mer- 
rily before the wind ; a plenty of side thoughts 
catch and charm attention for a moment ; snatch- 
es of cantabile from ’cello, bassoon, &c., heard 
now and then amid the general onsweep, suggest 
song and serenade and sentimental, happy times 
on deck, under the stars; now the wind is smart 
and ruffles all with a good will; now the motion 
is as smooth and tranquil as an infant’s sleep; 
and now what mean those great sighs, in full 
chords, repeated higher and bigher, that spring 
up so uncalled and so significant? Every one 
who has been bounding cheerily along in mid 
ocean must have heard them, and they reveal a 
true instinct of what is characteristic in ocean 
life. Mysterious sounds of an appalling grandeur ; 
but merrily on we bound, forgetting them; and 
with salute of guns and blaze of trumpets we are 
sailing into port. One of the happiest render- 


ings which our orchestra have ever given us was 
this. 

And fitly with this music came the good ship 
Symphony Concerts, with flying colors inscribed 
“Harvard,” safely into port at the end of this 


A proper celebration after landing, with grate- 
| ful testimonial to the gallant crew (the orches- 
tra) was the performance of the Ninth Sympho- 
ny, with “Hymn to Joy,” yesterday; a Festival 
with that same picture Overture for frontispiece ; 
of which next time. 


Miss Appi S. Ryan's Concert, at Horticul- 
tural Hall, March 30, was a well-earned and hearty 
compliment to herself, and an occasion of real musi- 
cal interest, as the programme shows : 


1. Allegro from Quintet in B flat........... Mendelssohn. 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 
2. Festgesang an die Kiinstler,............. Mendelssohn. 


Orpheus Musical Society. 





8. Aria. From Titus. .........0020 cesecvecees lozart. 
(With Clarinet Obligato by T. Ryan.) 

4. Piano Solo. (Andante spainato and Polonaise).Chopin. 

5 Mr. Leonhard. =: Peees 

» Tyrolese Song. .........-..-eeceeeeeeee oe . Proch. 
Miss Loring. 

6. Duet. Liebeagarten..............665 sees Schumann. 

Miss Ryan vag! a IN on 
a. Die Kapelle | ............- ecker 
7. Part Songs. { b. Jagerslust, } endnnedtncethe Astol 
a Morgengruss. 

8. Songs. b. Rheinisches Volkslied. } ..Mendelssohn. 
Miss Ryan. 

9. Violin Solo. Tarantelle............565 » F. Schubert. 
Mr. Meisel. 

10. Aria. From ‘‘Die Entfiihrung.”............. Mozart. 

Mr. Kreissmann. 
11. Duet. (From ‘‘Cosi fan tutte”). .........60.+ Mozart. 
Misses Loring and Ryan. 
12. Second Finale. From ‘‘Robert le Diable,’’. Meyerbeer. 


Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

The concert began late, and we were only able to 
hear the first three pieces. Mendelssohn’s noble 
chorus to words from Schiller’s “Ode to the Artists” 
(sung here some eight years since at the Schiller 
Festival) was well sung by the “Orpheus,” and 
made as effective as the hall would allow. Miss 
Ryan had chosen admirably in her Mozart Aria, and 
sang it with rich, warm, sympathatic voice and good 
style and expression, though, from accidental cause, 
with not entire freedom from constraint. It was 
however, a highly creditable and rewarding effort. 

New Encranp Conservatory OF Music. This 
suddenly arrived institution (already, we are told, 
extremely flourishing in a business way) inaugurated 
itself by a “Grand Vocal and Orchestral Concert,” 
in the Music Hall, on the same evening, March 30.) 
The programme was rather mixed, and not much 
after a Leipzig or any classically educational model ; 
but it contained some sterling things, and others in- 
teresting for their novelty, with a long array of 
soloists. An orchestra of fair size, under ZERRAHN, 
opened the concert with the “Hebrides” overture 
and closed it with the Finale from the Fifth Sym- 
phony. Miss Houston sang again the “Non temer,” 
with Mr. H. Suck for Violin Obligato, and with 
more favor than before, it seems. Mr. J. K. Paine 
had a warm reception at his first appearance since his 
good experience with his Mass in Germany, and his 
performance of his Organ Fantasia and Fugue in E 
minor was encored. Mr. Waiting played a couple 
of Organ pieces (Transcription, by Best, from Schu- 
mann, and Pastorale of his own.) Mr. J. W. Warrt- 
ney sang “If with all your hearts” (Z/ijah) with 
artistic style. The Benedictus from Haydn’s 15th 
Mass was sang by Miss Houston, Miss STERLING, 
Messrs. Waitney & Wincn, with Organ accom- 
paniment by S. P. TucKERMAN, 

The vocal point of interest, however, was the sing- 
ing of the new Contralto, Miss Nettie STer.ine, 
from New York. Too late for her first piece, an Aria 
by Mercadante, we only heard her in the“‘Three Fish- 
ermen”’ ballad (sung foran encore), and in one of 
Mr. Gotppeck’s “Love Songs,” called “Invoca- 
tion,” a short, dramatic, declamatory piece, in mod 
ern style, and quite effective. The lady has one of 
the richest, clearest and most serviceable contralto 


voices that we have heard for a long while; not the 
art of Adelaide Phillipps, nor the refined soulful ex- 
pression of Mrs. Cary ; but we should say real pow- 
er and promise; a power as yet somewhat external 
and needing. among other things, to get imbued and 





second happy and eventful voyage. 


penetrated with the influence of good music. 





Lastly we come’to the chief feature of the c ne:rt, 
Mr. Ropert GotprKck’s Piano Concerto in D, 
played by himself, for the first time with orchestra. 
The Directors of the new Conservatory, we suppose, 
would hardly affirm that their own original composi- 
tions. should be often put on trial in concerts for the 
education of the taste of their pupils; no doubt, they 
would agree with us that Conservatory Concerts, of 
all others, should be classical. But as Mr. Gold- 
beck is a new man among us, assuming directorship 
in an institution with ambitious name and claims, it 
is but natural that he should wish to present his tes- 
timonials in the shape of a composition in large form. 
Of his piano-forte performance we can speak with de- 
cided praise ; his execution is remarkably clear, bril- 
liant, even, well sustained; and he stands well at 
once among the best pianists of this now piano-fa- 
mous city. Of the Concerto asa composition it is 
harder to speak with certainty after a single hearing ; 
but these are our observations. The first movement 
(Allegro con spirito) has good, decided themes, well 
worked up in the main, with a little too much of the 
fragmentary modern operatic sort of episodes, @ la 
Liszt, Meyerbeer, &c., and so contrived as to keep 
the piano always in the most conspicuous light ; or- 
chestration clever, somewhat crude. We liked this 
movement the best; as having more of pith and 
point than the others. Theslow movement (and yet 
not slow, Andante quasi Allegretto), pleasing enough, 
but not sufficiently contrasted either in character or 
tempo with the first. The Finale is a Pastorale, 
which we did not like; forced and awkward coup- 
lings of low bassoon and high oboe tones (how dif- 
ferent from Beethoven in the Trio to the 9th Sym- 
phony Scherzo, and ungenial in comparison) ; 
themes salient but not finely imaginative ; orchestral 
coloring harsh and often coarse. Once or twice a 
leading phrase of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony 
turned up, and one longed for it to go on. On the 
whole, we should say, a work which shows musician- 
ship and talent, but not settled in its direction, led 
astray by false sensational models, able‘ to return we 
hope, and needing yet to be refined and clarified. 
But these are only notes of first impressions. 





Mr. Perano’s Extra “Schubert Matinée,” March 
28, was mainly a repetition of the sixth (March 9), 
and drew a crowd of enthusiasts. Hummel’s “Sep- 
tet,” Schubert’s E-flat Trio, and his Sonata in F mi- 
nor (printed as four Impromptus) made even better 
impression than before. The vocal contributions 
were by Mr. Rupo.pusen, who sang Schubert’s 
“AMufenthalt” and “Trockne Blumen’ in his best style. 

Orcuestrat Union. The sixth concert offered 
Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides” Overture and Mozart’s E- 
flat Symphony. A young lad, Master Scnucn- 
MANN, a pupil of Mr. Ercuier, made his debut as a 
violinist, in a Variation piece by De Beriot, leaving 
a most favorable impression. His tone is pure and 
true, and execution even and sustained and graceful. 
This week gave us Cherubini’s fine Overture to 
“‘Anacreon,” now a favorite, and Beethoven’s 8th 
Symphony. Miss Crara F. Joy, a pupil of Mr. 
Lana, made her first trial in public and performed 
Chopin's Andante Spianato and Polonaise in a really 
artistic manner, at least for a pupil. Much may be 
expected of her. 

We were sorry to lose the Concert Complimentary 
to Mr. G. F. Hatt, lately returned from several 
years of vocal study in Europe. His Baritone is said 
to be of the noblest ray and excellently schooled. 
Signora Guront and Sig. Limpertti assisted. Se- 
lections all from Donizetti and Verdi, except the 
two fine orchestral pieces (‘“‘Melusina” overture and 
E-flat Symphony of Mozart),conducted by Mr. Lana. 

Crowpbep Our: Italian Opera, and much be- 
sides. 





New York. Fidelio was given last Thursday by 
the Germans at the Stadt Theatre, with Mmes. Jo- 
hannsen and Rotter, and Messrs. Himmer, Formes, 
Weinlich and Groschel. Hermanns was to appear 
this week in his great part of Falstaff in Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives.”  [obert has been given too, ‘in 
splendid style,” with Mlle. Seelig as Alice, Mme: 
Kotter as Isabella, and Himmer as Robert. 

A novelty at the Academy of Music (Maretzek’s 
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troupe) hus been Petrella’s comic opera “The Car- 
nival of Venice.” The Albion says of it: 

The plot is simple, but wisely selected in respect 
of comic opportunities. Signor Muzio, — re- 
moves to a secluded retreat near Venice for the pur- 
pose of isolating two daughters, Albina and Romella 
[Miles. Kellogg and Ronconi] from certain persistent 
admirers. Leaving home, and depositing the keys 
of the mansion with a stupid old servant, Cola [Sig- 
nor Ronconi], his back is no sooner turned than the 
daughters, aided and abetted by a maiden aunt, Jfi- 
mosa 'Mme. Natali-Testa], wheedle Cola into allow- 
ing them to visit Venice and participate in the Car- 
nival. There they meet the deceived father, and, af- 
ter sundry most humorous adventures, the party re- 
turn home. The last act is occupied by a final and 
determined attack on the rural retreat, by the lovers, 








Orestes and Pylades,! Baragli and Marra] and the com- 
mander of the fortress is compelled to surrender at 
discretion. Then the happiness of the lovers and 
tablean. The best portion of the first act is the buffo 
trio “Fascia grazia,’’ especially the concluding move- 
ment commencing “Signor, credetemi,” and is likely 
to hecome very popular. The gem of the opera oc- 
enrs in the second act, when the daughters and the 
aunt induce poor Cola to sin by taking them to the 
Carnival. The music is in the form of a scena and 
quartet for two soprani, mezzo-soprano and primo- 
buffo, and is both effective and original. The ante- 
finale of this act, beginning ‘‘Desse son, non reggo 
pin,” in which the entire dgamatis persone take part, 
is one of the liveliest and most pleasing numbers— 
far more so than the somewhat ponderous one with 
which the act really ends. The third act affords 
Signor Ronconi an opportunity for displaying his 
apparently endless comic resources. In the last 
scene occurs a passage, “Ogni madre,” which is one 
of the hest pieces of buffo-writing extant. The la- 
dies in the opera rather contribute undistinguishably 
to the general harmony, than shine in particular mor- 
ceanx. “Il Carnivale” differs from “Crispino” 
chiefly in this very absence of detached arias for in- 
dividual artists, and in the great amount of ensemble 
music. The music is throughout of the lightest and 
most dance-like, and the composer has caught the 
facile gaiety of the national character in its “hours of 
ease.” ' 

Pritapecreara, Aprit 5.—The following was 
the programme of the 24 Concert of the Mendels- 
sohn Society, given last Saturday evening at the 
Masical Fund Hall. 


Overture, ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’’. . Mendelssohn. 
Germania Orchestra. 

a PET re: Mendelssohn. 
Grand Cantata for Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. 
Spring Song, ‘Song without Words,"No 6.Mendelssohne 
Germania Orchestra. 

Duet from Sappho : ‘‘Sweet Tears”. ..........055. Pacini. 
La Carita, Soprano Solo aud Chorus , 
Four-Part Song, ‘Karly Spring”... Mendelssohn. 
“The Tour Departs,”’ Chorus. .......... «+ Mendelssohn. 
Grand Choral Fantaisie. ............ 00 cece eee Beethoven. 
For Piano, Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. 

Piani-t, H. @. Thunder. . 


By these performances, which were mainly experi- 
mental, and which, so far as the Society is concern- 
ed, have been successes, Vir. Louis, and his able and 
experienced coadjutor,Mr.H. G. Thunder,has demon- 
strated their fitness for the difficult task assumed by 
them of organizing and disciplining a new singing so- 
ciety. The “Mendelssohn” has already taken its posi- 
tion as an amiable and prosperous rival of the older 
“Handel and Haydn,” and there seems to be suffi- 
cient esprit among its members, as well as energy in 
the direction, to ensure the stability of the organi- 
zation. The Society numbers among its members 
several soloists of great promise, whose first ap- 
pearances have been made under its auspices. Two 
of these, Misses Gormley and Forbes, possess voices 
of unusual power and sweetness, and will, doubtless, 
soon occupy a prominent position among our Phila- 
delphia singers. These ladies are both pupils of 
Mr. Thunder, long and favorably known as one of 
our most intelligent and thorough musicians, whose 
performance of the Beethoven Choral Fantasia at 
this concert let me not omit to commend. 

The Parepa-Rosa and Brignoli opera is the attrac- 
tion for the coming week, Tyovatore, Norma, and The 











Barber being promised for the first three performan- 
ces. Our people will regret the substitution of Patti- 
Strakosch for Adelaide Phillips in these representa- 
tions. 


Mr. Carl Roese, pupil of Mr. Wolfsohn, announ- | 





ces a concert on Friday evening, April 12, at the 
Musical Fund, with this programme : 


Piano Solo, Scherzo, B flat minor, op. 31.........Chopin. 
Songs, fa. Ih mail bird callin Mendelssoh 
a. I heara sm calling. .....Mendelssohn. 
: {%. GEE ath vsenccasSocesccveoat Franz Abt. 
Miss Augusta Roese. 
Violin Solo, Les Echoes. .......+.+0.sseeeeeees Leonhard. 


Mr. Wenzel Kopta. 

Cavatina, (Elene di Colosa) ‘Dio che leggi”’..... Petrella. 
ad. Clara Brinkerhoff. 

Rondeau brillant, (E flat, op. 62........-+++00 .. Weber. 


r. Roese. 
Suabian Air—’s Schwabemidele, The Suabian Girl.Proch. 
Miss Roese. 
Violin Solo, The Witches’ Dance, ........++....Paganini. 
Mr. Kopta. 


Song..... biitnhinnsstecete srevetamtals e+ess Schumann. 
Mad. Brinkerhoff. 
Piano Solo {a Wanderstunden, op. 80, No. 2....: Heller. 
{ eemece Shakspeare Serenade. .... Liszt. 
r. Roese. 


Song, ‘‘My Pretty Bird”. ......sesesvsescsecseeees Rees 
Written for and Sung by Mad. Brinkerhoff. 
Duo for two Pianos, Invitation to the Dance, (arr. by F. 
We Baio ccoccoesncccaceseversses sees. Weber. 
Mad. A. May and Mr. Carl Roese. 


Mr. Kopta, the principal attraction, has created 
quite a sensation by his performances elsewhere, and 
his début here is awaited with much interest. 

The “Germania” for their Rehearsal to-morrow af- 
ternoon, present this programme : 


Overture, Ia Part du diable..... cece evevceeccees Auber. 
Romance, Corno Solo, (Mr. Dunn)........ .. eeccece Voss. 
Vorstaedler Waltzes. .......-scesseeeeseees +... Lanner. 
Symphony, Consecration of Sounds, (Finale)...... Spobr. 


Overture, Antigone. ..........eeceeeeeseeee Mendelssohn. 
Introduction and Duet, ‘Merry Wives of es , 
jal. 


7 
Finaie to “‘Ariele”...........+++ op ta0s8 Emanuel Bach. 
MERCcUTIO. 


Farmincton, Conn. The pupils of Mr. Kart 
Krauser, the excellent teacher at Miss Porter’s 
young ladies’ school, who for many years has done 
so much to keep up a high classical tone among 
them, gave a Soirée on the 29th of March with the 
following choice programme: 


Overture to ‘‘Egmont,”’ for 8 hands. 
Autumn, Duet............ 
Ballad in G minor, op. 23. . 
Fantasie and Fugue in C... \. 
Torchlight Procession. ............ssseeeeee Meyerbeer. 
errr ee Bishop. 
Finale from op. 13 [Etudes symphoniques], arr. for four 
hands by Kari Klauser................0005 Schumann. 





Polonaise, C sharp minor, op. 26, No.1.......... Chopin. 

ie, EE ee Schubert. 

Andante and Scherzo from Symphony in C,for 8 hands. 
Schubert. 


Equally interesting were two concerts given at the 
same school (April 1 and 2) by Messrs. Mills and 
Thomas, of New York, who, though crowded with 
business before their departure for Europe, managed 
to pay a farewell visit to their friend Klauser’s pupils. 
These were the 31st and 32nd of the regular Cham- 
ber Concerts ; programmes as follows,— 

SOIREE. 





Fonata, E flat, piano and violin..........s.0e08- Mozart. 
Sonata. G minor. op. 22, for piano... Schumann. 
Romanza fot violin, in G, op. 40............5- Beethoven. 


Romanga from the E minor Concerto, op. 11..... Chopin. 
Fantasie Impromptu, op. 66 
Sonata [Kreutzer], op. 47, for piano and violin. 
Beothoven. 
MATINEE. 
Sonata in EF, op. 12, No. 3. piano and violin. . Beethoven. 
’ 


Paraphrase, ‘‘Midsummer Night's Dream”’........ Liszt, 
Sonata for violin in G@ minor. ............ceeeeee Tartini. 
“Des Abends.”’ from op. 12.........00ese0es Schumann. 
Valeo la D fiat, op. G4, Mo- J. .....cccccceccccces Chopin. 


Sonata for piano and violin, A minor, op. 105.Schumann. 





Worcester. On theevening of Fast Day the 
“Choral Union” (composed of the old “Mozart” and 
“Beethoven” Societies), gave a concert to an andi- 
ence which packed Mechanics Hall. The first part 
was miscellaneous: A Mendelssohn Organ Sonata 
(Mr. H. E. Parkhurst) ; Cavatina from 2 Puritani 
(Mrs. Smith); Scena and Aria by Mozart (Mrs. 
Munroe); Air: “O rest in the Lord,” from Elijah 
(Do.); Song by Balfe (Mr. James Whitney) ; and 
choruses from Elijah. ; 

Part II. consisted of the music to Beethoven’s 
“Mount of Olives,’”’ adapted to the wholly different 
subject of ““Engendi” by the sanctimonious squeam- 
ishness of our English cousins. It was sung without 
orchestra, with good piano accompaniment by Mr. 
B. D. Allen, Carl Zerrahn vonducting. The Spy 





says it was exceedingly well performed. 


Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 





LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Hail, glorious Apostle. (Hymn for St. Patrick’s 
day). T. Comer. 40 
A glorification of Ireland’s great apostle, whom we 
gll reverence. There are quitea number of verses, 
which go rapidly to the spirited air of “St. Patrick’s 
day in the morning.”” Arranged for chorus. 
Full of Fun. Song. Hi. Paul. 30 
About 8 man whose invincible good nature, and 
funny ways, caused people to shake their sides for 
twenty miles around, when he began to joke. 
Fairy visions and dreams of beauty, (Ah ! s’estin- 
to). Cavatine. Mercadante. 60 
Quite difficult. yet not beyond the reach of any 
one with a flexible voice, and would, probably be very 


effective as an exhibition piece. 
Harvest day. ‘Trio for female voices, ‘“Harmo- 
niennes.” Concone. 40 


Another of a very charming series, with an elegant 
movement of melody. The merry harvest maidens 
sing as they swing the sickle, and do not forget to 
drop, now and then, a handful for thegleaner. Eng- 
lish words, as in the song above, by J. ©. J. 

Beautiful bird, sing on. Song. T. H. Howe. 30 
Somebody’s heart. Song. C. A. White. 50 
Two good songs, by well-known composers. 


Instrumental. 


Rhine Wine Lancers Quadrilles. Godfrey. 60 
Godfrey’s compositions are getting to be widely 
known, and he can hardly be accused, so far, of mak- 
ing one poor piece. Try this while it is new. 
La Venus aux Carottes. Quadrille. Marz. 40 
An odd title, but the music is spirited and pleasing. 
West-end Polka, by D’Albert. For 3 performers 
by Rimbault. 75 
It isa very pretty sight to view three young per- 
formers at one piano, with their nimble fingers keep- 
ing time together. This new piece, which is bril- 
liant and not difficult, is excellent for practice, and 
good every way. 


Palermo Quadrille, by D’Albert. For 3 perform- 
ers, by Rimbault. 75 
Like the above, very brilliant, and a useful lesson 
piece. 


Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. For 3 perform- 
ers by Rimbault. 75 
Needs nd commendation or description, farther than 
saying that the triple arrangement makes it very 
easy, and quite within the reach of ordinary players. 
Falling spray. Fantasia. L. M. Hervey. 50 
Very effective, as played by Mrs. Hervey, and will, 
doubtless, be a favorite. 
Mabel Waltzes. Piano and Violin. Godfrey. 
Excellent for home concerts. The two instruments 
agree wonderfully well, when fairly played. 
Daisy Dean Quickstep. C. Farringer. 30 


Books. 


Tae QuintetTEe Orcnestra. A collection of 

~ Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, Contra-Dances, 

Polka Redowas, Schottisches, Mazourkas, and 

Serenade Pieces. Arranged for Two Violins, 

Clarinet, Cornet and Bass. In five books. 

(One for each instrument). For the Set, com- 
plete. $6.00 

A finecollection of new and favorite music, for 

small orchestras. 





Mosricsy Mart.—Musicissent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every fourounces,or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also besent at 
double thse rates. 
































